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WAR PROFITEERING 


‘““ Nobody else seems to have said it, but I am going to whether it 
is ever read or not. I make no comparisons between the relative patri- 
otism of our citizens but I do say that on the average the manufacturers 
of America disclosed to the world a devotion to country unsurpassed. 


“Under the war powers of the Government their factories could 
have been taken over for war purposes, confiscated without pay in advance, 
but had these been taken over the Government would have been com- 
pelled to prepare them for war purposes and at the conclusion of the war 
to have disposed of them as junk. Yet these manufacturers lost all 
of their private customers, purchased any war machinery that the Gov- 
ernment suggested, permitted the Government to take from 50 to 60 
percent of the profits of the business and when the armistice came found 
themselves without business and with millions in machinery that was not 
useful in their old trade. And yet since the war the Government has 
haggled with them in making its settlements.” 
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Connecticut manufacturers, in common with many others, can ap- 
preciate the above words of Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall when he 
discussed industry’s part in the late War. At a time when the future pros- 
perity of the nation demands relief from the tax burdens which Govern- 
ment has laid upon the shoulders of industry I would commend these words 
of Mr. Marshall to the attention of all. 
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A NEW ENGLANDER GOES VISITING 


Saturday, September 5 — We have just left 
Albany and the last of the party have joined 
us here. There are twenty-two in all and Con- 
necticut has four representatives besides myself. 
They are W. S. Ingraham, treasurer of the In- 


of plains beginning now to roll more and more 
as we speed due westward. We got off for a 
few moments while they changed engines at 
Havre. This is conceded to be the coldest 
place in the United States in winter time, the 


graham Clock Company, 
Bristol; J. T. Chidsey, pres- 
ident of the C. J. Root 
Company, Bristol, and 
Mrs. Chidsey and Clark 
Belden, assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Vermont is well repre- 
sented by A. A. Tiffany 
representing the Burlington 
Chamber of Commerce and 
the Vermont Spool and 
Bobbin Company; C. A. 
Bostwick, lumber and coal 
merchant of St. Albans, 
and W. H. Freedman, con- 
sulting engineer, formerly 
of Burlington. All of these 


N September fifth, twenty- 

two New England busi- 
ness men and women left for 
a tour which encircled the 
United States, returning a 
month later. The trip was 
planned for the purpose of af- 
fording members of the party 
first hand information concern- 
ing the sections visited in all 
their phases. Throughout the 


trip they were entertained by 


the business organizations in 
practically all the cities visited 
and obtained in this way a very 
clear picture of the communi- 
ties as a whole and of their 


thermometer _ oftentimes 
registering forty degrees 
below zero. It is very high 
and the strong wind drove 
us back to the shelter of 
the train after a few mo- 
ments in the bracing air. In 
the distance now are the 
blue mountains and I am 
rather glad it will be dark 
when we reach Glacier for 
I want the others to have 
the experience I havehadof 
awakening in the morning 
to see the sun shining on the 
great mountains that seem 
to have grown up around 
them and the chalet over 
night. 
Glacier Park — 


gentlemen are accompanied 
by their wives. 

T. A. Crowley, a whole- 
sale coal dealer of Nashua, 
with Mrs. Crowley, repre- 
sent New Hampshire, and 
from Boston we _ have 
Harvey S. Chase, auditor, 
and Mrs. Chase; C. P. 


conditions. 





commercial aspects and living 


The following account is 
taken from the diary of a mem- 
ber of the party who repre- 
sented the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut. 





The American Alps 


Friday —'To come back 
to this country after five 
years and find it all and 
more than one remem- 
bered it is a test that few 
places can survive. We 





— 


Renfrew, manufacturers’ 
representative for steel products; Ina M. Har- 
per, assistant Treasurer of H. B. Humphrey 
Company; Katharyn M. Maddock, Olive Ball 
and our manager Philip W. Blake. From 
Allston comes Mrs. E. Hamilton and from 
Rye, P. G. Phillips, auditor. 
Through the Middle West 


Tuesday — In St. Paul yesterday Mr. Blake, 
our manager, was taken from the train with a 
very high fever and removed to a hospital. 
What appeared to be only a cold and excessive 
fatigue has proven to be something more se- 
rious and there seems little possibility of his 
rejoining us at Glacier Park as he hopes to 
do —a deeply unfortunate thing for he has 
spent months in making all arrangements for 
the trip and his own disappointment can only 
be exceeded by ours. 

It is late afternoon and we are passing thru 
wonderful Montana country — mile after mile 


came on to Many Glaciers 
where we shall stay until 
Saturday. The ride over by motor bus was very 
beautiful in spite of mist and rain part of the 
way. The road winds around the edges of 
the mountains and occasionally disdains the 
longer and easier grade and climbs directly 
over. After the first few miles one learns to 
put faith in God, forget the driver and the 
curves that hang over nothing and begins to 
enjoy the trip. Across the divide where the 
waters flow to the Hudson Bay, through the 
great valley where lies one of Uncle Sam’s 
great water power sources, up and through and 
deeper and deeper into the mountains we 
climbed, until as darkness descended lights 
sprang up magically ahead and we rolled up 
to the doors of the Many Glaciers Hotel on 
the edge of beautiful Lake McDermott. 


Two Days Later — The rain has continued 
with occasional breaks but we have had some 
magnificent rides. I wish that all of our party 
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might have gone with me up Glory Trail and 
across Swift Current Pass over the top of the 
Continental Divide to the Granite Chalets. 
There were only four of us including our guide 
willing to undergo the possibility of an all day 
rain but we “ packed ” our lunches and started 
in good season for the trail climbs to an alti- 
tude of 7,500 feet, mostly on the sheer edge 
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fire and move away. Indian build small fire 
and stay there’ 

Suddenly as though a signal had been given 
the clouds began to break away, the sun came 
through and in a few minutes there unfolded 
before us the most magnificent panaroma of 
mountains that nature has to offer. I have 
seen the sun set from Granite and now I have 





LaKE McDoNALp IN GLACIER PARK 


of the mountain and there can be no hurrying. 
By twelve o'clock we were on top and in clouds 
so dense that we could scarcely see the banks 
of snow that huddled in the hollows unvan- 
quished by the summer’s sun and waiting for 
the new snow falls that will soon set in. Al- 
ready there has been a storm and the moun- 
tains have exacted their price from those who 
brave them without guides. A man and woman 
lost in the storm perished not more than a 
hundred yards from the trail, unable to build 
a fire before their matches gave out. 

We climbed on to the chalet which was closed 
for the winter and barricaded with boards into 
which protruding nails had been driven to keep 
out the marauding bears which ravage it of 
its stores by tearing their way through doors, 
windows or roof: “We” (meaning our guide) 
built our fire, made coffee and then “ we 
(meaning all of us) ate our lunch, told stories 
and tried to forget the drizzle. Being cold we 
wanted “ heap big fire”’ and our efforts to sit 
within comfortable reach of it and not be 
burned to a cr risp were amusing to De F ontenay 
our guide. “‘ The Indians have a saying” he 
told us “that means ‘White Man build big 


” 


seen the mountain tops push away the clouds. 
I do not know which is more beautiful. Com- 
ing down we looked miles up the valley over 
a chain of lakes and as we rounded the hair 
pin turns we passed close to mountain goats, 
now seeking the lower levels as instinct tells 
them the snows approach. Down almost to 
Swift Current River we saw a Bighorn sheep, 
aristocrat of the mountains. Poised for a mo- 
ment on a rock. he watched us intently, then 
as though satisfied that we were not worthy 
of further attention he jumped upward from 
rock to rock and disappeared from sight. 

This morning the others in the party went 
to Going-to-the-Sun, one of the most beautiful 
spots in Glacier Park and one w hich everyone 
should see. Vachel Lindsey says, “ Going- to- 
the-Sun is the very jewel of the mountains of 
Glacier Park. All the tourists love it and they 
are right Ate . it is our American Fu- 
jiyama. 


“And when the sun comes down to it, it glows 
With emerald and rose.” 


To the Far West 
Sunday — Last night we left Glacier Park 
with Mr. Wade who has been sent on to take 


— 
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Mr. Blake’s place. Word has come that Mr. 
Blake has typhoid but there seems no imme- 
diate danger. The new manager seems to of- 
fer a safety valve for all those who have real 
or imaginary grievances such as always accumu- 
late at the outset in the best regulated of trav- 
eling families. The resulting exchange of 
amenities has no doubt cleared the air. and I 
feel sure that we shall be a pleasant and con- 
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and shops but the market is unique. Japanese 
truck gardners hold the largest number of stalls 
and there is nothing they cannot grow. Prices 
are amazingly low and the vegetables and other 
produce were arranged in a manner worthy 
of their perfection. Were our dealer at home 
to satisfy our souls by a symetrical arrangement 
of the green pea or bean pods he would no 
doubt cripple us financially in exchange for it. 





Tue Cotumsia River HIGHWAY 


genial family. 

Today has been spent in Spokane — a beau- 
tiful little city of charming homes, parks, wide 
streets and a hotel that is a gem. We may not 
hear our South American and other tropical 
birds in their native haunts but we can both see 
and hear them all around us in the Davenport, 
among them many beautiful and rare speci- 
mens with golden voices. Spokane _ business 
men met us here and drove us all over the city. 
At the last convention of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs the slogan was originated of 
“Spend your 1926 Vacation on the Pacific 
Coast.’ Spokane is now trying to have this 
changed to “ Pacific Northwest”’ but in any 
event the general idea will be boomed and the 
western railroads will of course support it. 
Our eastern roads are doing a great deal to 
advertise New England and if the cities them- 
selves, or even the states will cooperate with 
them, much of real value can be accomplished 
for the good of New England. 


Seattle 
Monday — We had only the day here in 
Seattle but have been most hospitably helped 
by the Chamber of Commerce to make the 
most of it. We have seen beautiful buildings 


They tell me here that the Japanese are thrifty, 
home-loving, desirable citizens and I shall be 
interested to know whether this same opinion 
holds further south. 

We have been taken on a boat trip around 
a portion of Seattle’s 194 miles of waterfront, 
and I was interested in learning that Seattle 
is two days nearer the Orient than any Pacific 
Coast port and that it is the second largest 
port in the world. From Union Bay we went 
through Lake Washington Canal which is 
eight miles long and connects Puget Sound with 
Lakes Union and Washington. Boats are 
lifted to this inland fresh water. harbor by 
locks which are second in size only to those 
in the Panama-Canal. We landed at the op- 
posite end of the city and were met there by 
our Seattle friends in their private cars and 
driven over the city and its outlying districts. 
The gentleman in whose car I rode said he had 
just had some other visitors from back East. 
Thinking he meant New England I asked him 
where these people were from and he told me 
from Denver and Council Bluffs!) (On reach- 
ing home I found the following marked par- 
agraph in a copy of the Pacific Coast Bulletin, 
of which my friend was evidently editor-in- 


chief) : 








‘“ New England is not now as far away from 
the Pacific Northwest as it was, particularly to 
a party from “ way down East ”’ which tarried 
for a few hours on Puget Sound this week. 
Seattle was a revelation to most of them, whose 
visions of the West 
could not conform to 
the reality of a busy 
metropolis out here 
on the fringe of civ- 
ilization. Hartford, 
Cambridge, Boston, 
were found to have 
counterparts, almost, 
in Spokane, Tacoma, 
or Seattle. Only the 
vastness of the dis- 
tances here could not 
be comprehended. 
But when one West- 
erner, speaking to his 
New England listen- 
er, referred to Den- 
ver and Council 
Bluffs as Eastern cit- 
ies, the last barrier 


between East and 
West was annihil- 
ated.” 


How they all love 
their city here in Se- 
attle. Veritably we 
are in the land of the 
booster and the thing 
that strikes one so 
forcibly is that all 
these cities are look- 
ing ahead and mak- 
ing constructive plans 
for the future. They 
are aiming at a defi- 
nite mark, whether it 
be in shipping, in ag- 
riculture, in industrial development or what 
not and when they have hit that mark another 
and more difficult one will take its place. Bus- 
iness conditions seem excellent all through here 


and the possibilities of trade connections with 
the East enormous. 


A Glimpse of Canada 


Tuesday — We reached Vancouver early 
this morning by overnight train from Seattle 
and went immediately to the Vancouver Hotel 
for breakfast. I do not know that pigs are 
different in Canada but certainly bacon is. It 
is as much better than ours as our apples are 
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CHINATOWN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


(Courtesy of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce) 
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better than those grown in California. To me 
Vancouver is wonderfully attractive and quaint 
in many ways. ‘There is a residential section 
which is of unusual beauty although it con- 
tains little that one could call magnificent and 
the groupings of 
modern homes with 
beautiful lawns and 
rock planting I do 
not believe could be 
excelled anywhere. 
Flowers bloom in all 
these northwestern 
cities all the year 
around, the grass 
stays green and real 
winter, as we know it, 
never comes. 


Stanley Park, the 
home of great trees 
and beautiful gar- 
dens and the site of 
President Harding’s 
last address, is to be 
the scene tomorrow 
of the unveiling of a 
statue tohim. From 
the extreme south to 
the farthest north, 
citizens of the United 
States and Canada 
will come together in 
the spirit that has 
kept our unarmed 
frontiers, as one na- 
tion unveils a statue 
to the president of 
another — that pres- 
ident who in his last 
speech, made on this 
spot, said, “Our 
protection is our fra- 
ternity, our armour 
is our faith, the tie that binds more firmly year 
by year is ever increasing comradeship; and 
the compact is not perishable parchment but of 
fair and honorable dealing, which, God grant, 
shall continue for all time.” 

We boarded the “ Princess Kathleen”’ be- 
fore noon and sailed out the harbor for Seattle 
via Victoria which we reached late in the after- 
noon. Perhaps the loquaciousness of the driver 
palled or the mist threw too dismal a blanket 
over the city, however it may be I suffered a 
disillusionment. I found Victoria not quaint 
and Old English but a little sordid. Its Par- 


liament buildings to be sure are very fine and 


= 
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the Empress Hotel, maintained by the Can- 
adian Pacific a thing of great magnificence. We 
drove through a park in which there had been 
erected a fountain topped by a bronze statue 
of Robert Burns and Mary. Our driver 
stopped before it to tell us of the Scotchman 
who saw the statue for the first time. His eye 
brightened at seeing his beloved Robbie but 
he gazed in wonder- 
ment at the fountain 
and shook his head as 
he turned away, 
“Mon, they dinna ken 
what they do when 
they put our Robbie 
on the water wagon!” 
When I think of the 
convention of Ameri- 
cans which returned, 
to our sorrow, with us 
to Seattle, I wonder 
why indeed they both- 
er with a fountain in 
Victoria at all. 

“For You a Rose in 
Portland Grows” 
Portland, the great- 

est lumbering manu- 
facturing city in the 
world, appears to be 
bounded on all sides 
by the Columbia River 
Highway — practical- 
ly if not geographic- 
ally. A city of 315,- 
000, it is a great ship- 
ping center and among other things holds the 
distinction of shipping mbdre hops than any 
city in the world. We spent very nearly our 
entire day in seeing the Columbia River High- 
way and it has given us perhaps better than 
many other things we have seen, a conception 
of the immensity of this country and the en- 
gineering marvels that have been brought about 
to open up these great western states to trans- 
continental travel and trade. We followed 
the highway for sixty-five miles along the bor- 
ders of the Columbia River and its beauties 
are impossible of exaggeration. About twenty- 
five miles out of Portland we reached the high- 
est point on the highway, when we _ looked 
down nearly a thousand feet into the river 
below and above to massive rocks almost again 
as high. The Vista House, a beautiful ob- 
servation building, has been erected for tour- 
ists at a point where a fifty mile view up and 
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down the river may be had. It hangs on 
the edge of the cliffs and the wall around it is 
built of dry masonry, special men having been 
employed for work. ‘The story is told that 
Samuel Lancaster, the engineer who planned 
the highway, was one day watching one of 
the masons fitting his stones and asked him 
why he was so careful about it. ‘‘ Some day,” 
the man replied in his 
broken English, ‘‘ my 
son he come and see 
my work. I want him 
to be proud and say, 
‘My father, he did 
that ’.” 

We visited the fa- 
mous Hood River Val- 
ley section and were 
taken through one of 
the big fruit shipping 
houses. The fruit, 
while very fine, was 
not comparable, I be- 
lieve with ours, but 
my convictions have 
been strengthened that 
one thing we need in 
Connecticut is im- 
proved marketing and 
sales methods and up- 
to-date advertising for 
our own fruit. We 
grow apples and some 
other agricultural 
products, the equal of 
which can be found no 
where but we have not begun to scratch the 
surface of our possibilities in these lines. It’s 
the man who blows his own horn loudest these 
days (provided of course that he has an ar- 
ticle of merit) who sells the goods. 

The country between Portland and San 
Francisco is very beautiful and it has been a 
great disappointment not to see Mt. Shasta 
for we left Portland at night in order to have 
the view of the mountain the next day. Clouds 
cover it and we have had to content ourselves 
with an otherwise magnificent ride and grades 
up which the train toils laboriously to hang 
suspended for a moment over the magnificent 
vista spread below and then to pitch down- 
ward around curves that have taxed engineer- 
ing genius. 

San Francisco 

Saturday — Tomorrow we leave San Fran- 

cisco and, like Kipling, I can say, “’tis hard 








to leave.” Blue waters with the hills dipping 
steeply into them, colorful homes overlooking 
the bays, forests, parks and a business section 
in whose shops have been assembled the prod- 
ucts of the world—this is fascinating San 
Francisco. In other places one hears that San 
Francisco is not truly California—that it is too 
cosmopolitan. What 
then is California? 
Among my souvenirs 
is a little booklet which 
I was fortunate enough 
to receive from the 
Chamber of Com- 


merce, descriptive of 
the city. It is, by the 
way, as much of a 


pleasure to look at as 
to read and I would 
commend it to the at- 
tention of those who ap- 
preciate beautiful typ- 
ography and printing as 
well as to those upon 
whom the task may 
sometime fall of pre- 
paring similar descrip- 
tive literature. So far 
as I know only two 
members of our party 
have these. 


The Picturesque 
California Coast 


Monday — We left 
San Francisco in a pal- 
atial motor bus yester- 
day morning and THe 
picked up our private 
car again that night at Del Monte Junction. 
The day was full of interesting sights, a few 
of which stand out clearly above the others in 
my mind’s eye. One, for example, is the chapel 
at Leland Stanford University, beautiful be- 
yond description. We drove southward through 
a beautiful fertile valley and then up and into 
the forest of big trees near Santa Cruz and 
then on to Santa Cruz, the resort, where we 
lunched and again hastened on our way. 

We passed through the little old village of 
Monterey, famous in history, and saw the old 
Carmel Mission, the house where Stevenson 
lived for so many years and the building in 
which Jenny Lind once sang. Monterey is 
perhaps more famous for its cypress trees and 
the drive along the coast is beautiful and pic- 
turesque because of them. From whence they 
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came nobody knows but battle-scarred from 
wind and storm the old trees have taken on in- 
dividual characteristics that have endeared 
them to many who have returned year after 
year to see the Ostrich Tree, the Witch Tree 
or others as curious, and grieve when they find 
them no more. The most famous of all is 
the great tree on Mid- 
way Point which has be- 
come known the world 
over in painting and 
photography. 

The lodge at Pebble 
Beach is an exquisite 
club-hotel of which we 
had _ only _ glimpse 
enough to want to see 
more. A famous New 
York decorator has 
done well with the in- 
terior and both inside 
and outside it is indeed 
a “pleasant place.” 
We dined at Del Monte 
where, in spite of the 
fire, guests are well 
taken care of, and then 
hurried back to our 
train under a brilliantly 
starlit California night 
to go on our way again 
to Santa Barbara. 


From Santa Barbara 
To Hollywood 


M onday—This morn- 
ing we arrived early in 
Santa Barbara and af- 
ter breakfast at the El 
Encanto. Hotel we were taken on a long ride 
into the hills through the lovely residential 
sections overlooking the water and then 
through the earthquake-stricken city. Those 
seem scarcely the words to describe it either 
for Santa Barbara with undaunted courage 
and the spirit that has made the West great 
has wasted no time in bemoaning its misfortune 
but is rebuilding its business places and those 
homes that were damaged. Business is con- 
ducted as usual, if at another address, while 
scaffoldings block the sidewalks as the work of 
tearing down and rebuilding goes on. 


W ednesday — From Santa Barbara to Los 
Angeles was only a few hours run. The only 
trouble about Los Angeles is that it covers 
some three hundred and seventy odd square 
miles and every time you want to go somewhere 
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it’s on the other side of the three hundred and 
seventy. I bought and paid for a nice new 
taxi this morning on my way to the train and 
only regretted that I did not have room for it 
in my trunk. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
have taken us by automobile for an all-day ride 
through the city and to Pasadena, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills and all the multitude of interest- 
ing places. At Pasadena we were entertained 
at luncheon at the Maryland Hotel by the 
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the great Painted Desert that lay beyond it, 
truly a rainbow brought to earth. 

We rode for many miles through the straight 
yellow pines of the Tusayan National Forest 
coming out from time to time on the Canyon’s 
rim for views each one of which seemed to 
exceed the other in magnificence. At the end 
of the trail is Desert View where the Canyon 
lies spread below one and to the northeast, 
across the Canyon of the Little Colorado lies 
the Desert dotted with its Indian villages and 
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Pasadena Chamber of Commerce and wel- 
comed most delightfully. Afterwards our ride 
was resumed and we visited a movie studio, 
a real Japanese garden and other equally in- 
teresting places, driving back along the water’s 
edge. 

Six of us leave today for the Grand Canyon 
and will join the others at San Diego on our 
return. 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


Thursday — We have had one day at the 
Grand Canyon and to attempt to describe it 
seems almost sacrilegious. Color, such as hu- 
man hand can never mix, is the one great last- 
ing impression the Canyon leaves with one, 
and each of us takes away with us in our hearts 
and minds a memory of it that is a little dif- 
ferent from that of anyone else. An exhibit 
of paintings and photographs, many of them 
very beautiful, failed to include among them 
one that was the Canyon as I had seen it or 


surpassing in color the glories of a thousand 
sun-sets. 

The Mojave Desert through which we ride 
for many miles on our way to and from the 
Canyon has to me great charm and while it has 
been 97 degrees in our car we are still not 
uncomfortable for this is the dryest air in 
the world. This desert is beautiful in the 
things that are native to it. The sage brush, 
the sand, the cactus, all are part of the pic- 
ture and when from out of a dry heat-filled 
stretch we come on a low river bed where a 
fertile ranch nestles, we learn what water means 
to this great land and when indeed “ 
blooms.” 


the desert 


“Where the Rainbow Ends” 


Sunday —So do our friends in San Diego 
describe their city and perhaps after all they 
are right for at the end of the rainbow would 
be contentment and that is San Diego. ‘There 
may perhaps have been things there we did 
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not see or places we did not go but I am in- 


clined to doubt it. Cars were at our disposal,: 


with kind hosts and guides to drive us morn- 
ing, noon and night and we were treated to 
such western hospitality as to make us very 
loathe to leave. 

There is something about San Diego and its 
people that inspire a cordial liking and a sense 
of prosperity and well being. Like other west- 
ern cities business seems good here but under 
it all there is a sense of solidity, of permanence, 
if you will, and definiteness of purpose. Out 
towards the water’s edge lies a large area of 
undeveloped land with here and there a man- 
ufacturing plant. San Diego, we are told, does 
not aspire to be a boom city. It wants rather 
to surround itself with those things which will 
make it more than a play place and so it is 
trying to broaden industrially and its program 
calls for the establishment of manufacturing 
concerns which will fabricate the products 
brought in by ship from the Far East. Not 
today nor perhaps tomorrow will this be ac- 
complished, but San Diego is looking ahead 
and there, I believe, is something for us to 
think about in New England, not because we 
fear the growth of San Diego or any other 
community, but because we ourselves need to 
think ahead and plan ahead and not be too 
content in the present. 


The Carriso Gorge 


We bade good-bye to our friends this morn- 
ing and are on our way to El Paso via the 
Carriso Gorge and the Imperial Valley. We 
had been to Tia Juana during our stay in 
San Diego but this morning we passed through 
it again. With great formality the train was 
stopped, the gate into Mexico unlocked, and 
we passed through to be locked in with equal 
formality. I wonder if they ever lose the key? 

Few of us had ever heard of the Gorge and 
had little realization of what was in store for 
us. The San Diego and Arizona Railway runs 
through this great abyss for eleven miles, most 
of the time about a thousand feet above the 
bottom of the Gorge. There is nothing in the 
desert or in other mountains that can typify 
the barren waste and desolation of these moun- 
tains cast up in some gigantic upheaval and 
made entirely of loose boulders with never a 
spot of earth showing and cactus on its heights 
and carriso or Indian basket grass in its depths, 
the only growing things. In one place only, 
a patch of green strikes the eye and there hun- 
dreds of feet below is a cluster of date palms. 
Like the cypress of Monterey, how they came 
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there is a mystery but presumably the seeds 
were brought in by birds. 
At El Centro we were in the heart of the 


great Imperial Valley where irrigation has - 


brought life and prosperity to the desert, turn- 
ing it into a land of great fertility. To the 
train here came Jimmy Green who used to 
live in Hartford, to see anyone from our party 
who might be from his home city and with him 
came a big box of the finest dates I have ever 
seen, grown on a nearby ranch. 

What is it that draws together all those in 
San Diego who come from New England, that 
made them want to entertain us with a Yankee 
baked bean supper and made Jimmy Green 
want to do something for someone from 
“home”? I like to think that it is a love of 
New England that binds tighter than adopted 
ties. 


On the Border 


Tuesday morning — We were met at the 
train yesterday morning in El Paso by members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and taken at 
once to their offices where we listened to ad- 
dresses of welcome by the president and the 
mayor of the city. We were then shown the 
city and the surrounding country and found 
here again something new and different from 
anything we have previously seen. The city 
itself is clean and business-like in appearance. 
It lies on the border of the Rio Grande, between 
it and a range of low mountains and on the 
other side of the river is Mexico. ‘The shift- 
ing bed of the Rio Grande causes frequent 
border line disputes and at the present time 
Mexico claims a part of El Paso. Above the 
city at Elephant Butte a dam has been built 
across the Rio Grande which has made avail- 
able a great water supply for all of this sec- 
tion. Cotton for the first time is being grown 
here and we saw standing fields of it that were 
very fine. It is claimed that the boll weevil 
cannot live where water is supplied by irriga- 
tion. Alfalfa, acres of pears and the usual 
garden produce are aii grown in quantities 
here and we saw standing fields of it that were 
hills are great smelting plants. I am inclined 
to think that the next few years will show great 
advances in El Paso. 


Juarez, the Mexican city just across the bor- 
der is the tourists Mecca and is a typical Mex- 
ican town, picturesque in the extreme, with its 
soldiers in their bright uniforms, parading up 
and down before headquarters in true comic- 
opera style. Then there is the old Guadalupe 
Mission, established in 1549, the bull ring, 
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the Mexican women making tortillas, and dogs, 
dirt and din. 


Texas — And More Texas 


W ednesday — All day and all night, we rode 
across Texas and I feel like the Irishman who 
thanked God he was holding his own! We 
reached San Antonio very early this morning 
and have driven to most of the points of in- 
terest. One could spend a week here and not 


see as much as they would wishof these wonder- © 


fully historical places. The Alamo is perhaps 
the most famous of all, where in 1836 the 
Texas heroes fell before the onslaught of the 
Mexicans and names such as David Crockett, 
Bowie, Evans and Travis became history. The 
building itself is now a museum in which are 
exhibited relics of those early days. 

Of the four missions the most beautiful is 
San Jose built in 1716 and much of it still 
stands. The chapel is still used and it con- 
tains the original statues and paintings sent 
to this country by the King of Spain and car- 
ried into the wilderness of Texas by the 
Fathers for their school and place of worship. 
Around the main entrance are carvings of 
great beauty among them four figures which 
have stood upon their pedestals for over two 
hundred years. 

Brackenridge Park is perhaps the most un- 
usual park that can be found anywhere. It 
contains a zoological garden of the finest sort 
where the animals are housed in conditions 
very similar to those of their wild life; also 
acres of camp grounds where the city has made 
provision for campers and picnicers by build- 
ing hundreds of stone fireplaces where they 
may cook their own meals with firewood al- 
ready neatly piled and waiting, the gift of the 
city. Then there is a sunken garden which 
is the finest thing in the entire park. It is made 
in an old quarry, unsightly for years until a 
genius turned into the beauty spot it now is. 
There is a lake, stone bridges, a Japanese tea 
garden and flowers everywhere, in the water, 
among the rocks and on the little islands. How 
many places I know of could be made beautiful 
in this same way. 

San Antonio now claims a population of 
225,000 and they tell us they have recently 
voted a bond issued of $4,150,000 for public 
improvements which includes $2,800,000 for 
a flood prevention program. 


New Orleans 


Friday — We leave New Orleans to-night 
and we are just beginning to really know and 
like it and to appreciate its quaint old fash- 
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ioned charms. All alone today I have been 
down Royal Street, lined with its old French 
shops where one may look and wander to their 
heart’s content regardless of purchases made. 

On our first day we saw other parts of the 
French Quarter including the museum and the 
Cabildo both facing on Jackson Square which 
is itself famous in history. Were the rows of 
old homes that surround the square, in New 
York today, they would be the most exclusive 
apartment section, but here in New Orleans 
they are only the relics of better days when 
wealth and beauty reigned supreme. ‘There is 
a strong Spanish influence in most of these 
buildings and many an old house through the 
Quarter, falling now into ruins, still proudly 
bears the handsome wrought-iron balcony rail 
that is a part of every home. 

We were the guests of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners on a trip up the Mississippi 
River in their yacht and from the river one 
gets the clearest conception of the importance 
of New Orleans as a sea port. It is in fact 
the nation’s second port. Some idea of the 
enormous shipping facilities may be had from 
the fact that the wharves extend for over ten 
miles along the river bank and have 7,000,000 
square feet of covered steel sheds directly at 
the water’s edge as well over 1,000,000 square 
feet of storage space directly adjoining. Fig- 
ures of the port show that last year their lead- 
ing imports, suchas sugar, mineral oil, banan- 
as, coffee, etc., amounted to 4,638,538 tons 
valued at $202,059,423 and their leading ex- 
ports totaled 4,225,960 tons, valued at $377,- 
677,587. 

Four of us have been through the Ford as- 
sembling plant here and have seen the new 
models come in one end of the plant in a thous- 
and pieces and out the other end a finished 
product in less time than it takes to tell 
about it. 

Southern Hospitality 


Sunday — This will be the last day for the 
diary for to-morrow we shall be in Washington 
where business matters will take the place of 
sightseeing. 

Yesterday was spent in Chattanooga and a 
more delightful reception than we received 
there is impossible to imagine. We were met 
at the train and escorted to the hotel and 
then driven around the city for the short time 
before lunch. After lunch we were again in- 
vited to ride and saw all the wonderfully in- 
teresting and historical places with which Chat- 
tanooga is surrounded. Lookout Mountain, 
Signal Mountain, the battlefields of Chica- 
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mauga, Missionary Ridge, Grant’s Headquar- 
ters, all were visited and the history of the 
great battles fought here became a more in- 
timate and personal thing to all of us as we 
read of them anew from the bronze tablets and 
lofty monuments with which the hills and plains 
are dotted. 

We were entertained at dinner at the Patten 
Hotel that evening. Our hosts and hostesses 
provided a most entertaining program and told 
us much of the aims and ambitions of Chat- 
tanooga which is now forging ahead in an in- 
dustrial way. Its furniture factories produce 
now an annual output valued at $7,500,000 
and its industries in all number 318. Earnest, 
intelligent men and women working and boost- 
ing in a community can make of it what they 
will. Chattanooga will forge ahead because 
of them, as it deserves to do. 


To New England and Its Future 

As our journey draws near to an end and I 
look back over the past four weeks, out of the 
confusion of impressions I find two thoughts 
growing upon me with increasing strength. One 
is a realization of the unity that this great 
country of our represents. There are some 
truisms that we must ourselves discover to have 
them mean more than words. Never again 
can I think of any section as the North, the 
South, the East or the West nor will I ever 
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believe again that the problems of one are 
not the problems of the other. No section 
can be an entity unto itself for only upon its 
relationships with other sections can its pros- 
perity, future or present, be reckoned. 

In the second place New England, staid, con- 
servative, hard-thinking New England, I be- 
lieve has at its doors opportunity for the great- 
est development that it has ever known. In- 
creasing business in one section begets business 
in another. ‘To those whose sole aim in life 
has been to lament what they chose to consider 
the untimely death of New England I would 
say ‘“ Your task is finished, please go and do 
likewise!” They have it is true, served a 
certain purpose for they have sent many New 
I:nglanders out to learn things about New Eng- 
land that they might never have otherwise 
learned. 

The world’s business is growing bigger and 
bigger. All parts and all peoples must share 
in it. No one section can make all the world 
needs in any line but New Iingland can and 
does serve notice that it is going to be in the 
front rank. Its motto is not as so many have 
thought, ‘‘ To Have and to Hold” but “ For- 








ASSOCIATION 


DELEGATES TO NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut has appointed three delegates to the New 
England Conference to be held in Worcester 
pe eee twelfth and thirteenth. ‘These are 

J. Kingsbury, chairman of the board of 
7. of the Bridgeport Brass Company; 
F. S. Chase, president of the Chase Companies, 
Waterbury, and Henry Trumbull, treasurer of 
the Trumbull Electric Company, Plainville. 

The Association has urged all local organi- 

zations to appoint represeentatives and to make 
sure of their attendance in order that Con- 
necticut intereests may have adequate repre- 
sentation. 

VOTE NOT TO HOLD WINTER EXPOSITION 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Winter Exposition, at which the Association 
was represented, the following resolution was 
passed: 

‘Resolved: That the directors of the Win- 
ter Exposition, after careful consideration of 
all factors involved and having in mind the 


ward New England.” 
ITEMS 


necessity of the united support of all interests 
in prpomoting the newly organized Connecti- 
cut States Fair, record themselves as feeling 
it inadvisable to hold the Winter Exposition 
this year. 

‘The directors furthermore express it as 
their hope that all organizations and individ- 

uals who have previously lent their support to 
the Winter Exposition will this year as gen- 
erously bend their efforts to make the Con- 
necticut State Fair truly representative of the 
State and all its interests.’ 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET 

A meeting of the board of directors of the 
Association will be held at the Hotel Bond, 
Hartford on November 5, to complete final 
arrangements for the Annual Meeting to be 
held November 18 and to transact other im- 
portant business. 

A meeting of the Committee on Agriculture 
will be held the preceding day and a meeting 
of the Tax Committee will be held the follow- 
ing week. Two meetings of the Trafic Com- 
mittee have been held the past month. 


- 
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Hon. James J. Davis Hon. HirAM BINGHAM 
Secretary of Labor U. S. Senator 


THE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association, which will be held at 
the Hotel Taft, New Haven on November 18, promises to be the best and 
biggest that the organization has ever held. Following the luncheon, business 
sessions and group meetings of the afternoon there will be a dinner at which 
Governor Trumbull will act as toastmaster and the speakers will be Senator 


Hiram Bingham and the Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


FULL information concerning tickets for the dinner, and time, speakers, 


etc., of the other sessions is being sent to members in bulletin form. 


Remember the Date—November 18 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


The trend of business of late seems to justify 
the expectation of greater activity this fall than 
the country has enjoyed since the post-war 
boom. A strong tone of optimism is evident 
and, what is more important, this optimism is 
bottomed on something stronger than a wish. 
All the recognized business barometers are 
favorable. In the last two months of the sum- 
mer railway freight traffic exceeded all previous 
records for that season. In addition to this, 
retail merchandise sales and bank clearings 
point to the maintenance of a satisfactory level 
of distribution. 

One of the most heartening signs in the 
whole industrial situation is the unmistakable 
improvement in the textile industry. This 
group has been in the throes of a severe de- 
pression since the war, with but few rifts in 
the cloud. Here and there, indeed, some mills 
with a semblance of regularity in operation 
belied the general trend, but as a rule condi- 
tions in the industry have been anything but 
happy. A few months ago, however, the more 
or less spasmodic outbursts commenced to give 
way to a modicum of regularity. In broad silks 
this was especially noticeable. Fortunately, 
style element played a large part in enhancing 
the demand which has served to enliven condi- 
tions in this industry and now for several 
months past silk mills have been producing at 
a rate undreamed of two years ago. 

The rayon industry is going ahead at a rapid 
rate. Imports of the raw material in the first 
seven months of this year were over three 
times as large as in the corresponding part of 
1924. In some quarters it was expected that 
this product would be a competitor of cotton 
and woolen goods, but since the slump in these 
last two lines has been due largely to a shift- 
ing of demand away from heavy fabrics the 
capacity of rayon for combination with other 
goods in the production of a lighter fabric has 
made it an instrument for the revival of the 
whole textile industry. 

Woolens, but more especially worsteds for 
men’s wear, have begun to participate in the 
general economic revival. The majority of 
woolen and worsted mills in Connecticut are on 
full time schedules and in some plants night 
shifts have been inaugurated. New England 
mills, for the greater part, have put into ef- 
fect a 10% wage reduction. 

The really hopeful sign, however, is the 
gradual, but nevertheless distinct, revival of 


the cotton goods industry. Of all the textile 
groups, this branch has been hardest hit, not 
only in New England but to some degree at 
least in the South. Quite recently, however, 
one of the large cotton mills in the Northeast- 
ern section of the state commenced operations 
on a larger and more regular scale and partici- 
pation in this revival is being shared to a 
greater or lesser degree by other Connecticut 
mills. Even now, to be sure, there is nothing 
spectacular about the volume of business but 
after the prolonged depression almost anything 
short of stagnation is a noteworthy develop- 
ment. 

Activity in the building trades continues 
without abatement throughout the country with 
no indication of a let-up in the near future. The 
monthly survey prepared by S. W. Straus & 
Company shows a countrywide gain in pro- 
posed construction of 40% for September and 
17% for the first three-quarters of the year 
over the corresponding periods of last year and 
the figures for permits granted and plans filed 
in Connecticut are as follows: 


Sept. Sept. 9 mos. 9 mos. 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Bristol .......... $109,536 $24,450 $923,396 $1,147,556 
Bridgeport .. 213,377 311,726 3,328,171 2,274,035 
Hartford ...... 1,677,543 954,547 15,079,686 12,185,968 
Meriden ...... 129,252 338,870 986,624 2,395,379 
Middletown .. 27,365 38,715 1,286,674 667,012 


New Britain 791,242 815,035 5,410,803 4,106,373 
New Haven 878,048 5130,774 6,055,830 6,649,692 














New London 85,400 108,100 801,380 1,153,447 
Norwalk ...... 149,944 166,787 2,494,169 2,011,643 
Norwich  ...... 54,860 51,640 726,312 496,238 
Stamford ...... 407,275 376,858 4,074,722 2,875,779 
Waterbury .. 450,000 715,000 4,476,500 3,442,850 

Totals .... $4,973,842 $5,032,502 $45,644,267 $39,405,972 


The activity in the Middle West automo- 
bile centers is reflected in the operations of 
many Connecticut concerns which cater to the 
automotive trade either directly in the way 
of constituent materials or indirectly in the way 
of machinery and tools. For the past several 
months these branches of the metal trades have 
been enjoying a good volume of business. 

In the large industrial centers of the state, 
industrial activity for the past few weeks has 
been greater than the corresponding period a 
year ago and in most cases at a higher point 
than at any time since the spring of 1924. Op- 
erating schedules have been gradually length- 
ening and factory personnel has been aug- 
mented. Altogether, Connecticut appears to 
have satisfactory business ahead. 


- 
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FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


A Brief Review of Proposals on Tax Reduction Now Under Consideration 
By the Ways and Means Committee 


With more hindsight than foresight the 
whole nation is embarked upon influencing Con- 
gressional action towards the elimination of 
certain taxes and a reduction in the burdens 
of others. Many programs are being ad- 
vanced and out of them all will unquestion- 
ably come some measure of relief. In ad- 
vancing the administration’s program, how- 
ever, Secretary Mellon has not only taken in- 
to consideration the expenses of Government 
today but has also had to be governed by de- 
termined budgets for the next year or more. 
It would seem therefore that action from out- 
side sources, directed toward tax relief, should 
have arrived where it is now, some two years 
ago. 

"The administration’s program calls for a re- 
duction of between $250,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 to be brought about by: 

1. Reducing normal surtaxes from 2%, 4% 
and 6% to 1%, 3% and 5% and repealing the 
25% credit on earned income. One percent 
would apply on first $3,000 of net income, 3% 
on next $4,000, and 5% on amount above $7,- 
000. Lowest surtax of 1% would apply be- 
tween $13,000 and $15,000, instead of be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000. Twenty percent 
maximum to apply above $150,000 instead of 
40% above $500,000 as at present. Exemp- 
tions for each dependent increased from $400 
to $500. 

2. Complete repeal of estate tax, or in lieu 
of this a marked reduction to be followed by 
repeal in 1927. 

3. Repeal of gift tax. 

4. Repeal of taxes on automobile trucks, 
tires and accessories and repeal of various 
other miscellaneous taxes. 

Mr. Mellon did not favor any decrease in 
the present tax on corporations but stated he 
had no objection to increasing this sufficiently 
to do away with the corporation capital stock 
tax. Neither did he look with favor upon elim- 
ination of the tax on automobiles which yields 
$90,000,000, so long as Federal road aid con- 
tinues. 

Repeal of the publicity provisions is advo- 
cated by the Secretary on the ground that it 
has done nothing to assist in tax collection or 
to increase revenue, but has on the contrary en- 
couraged evasion and is an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the personal rights of American 
citizens. 


The recommendations which have been of- 
ferred by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers bear out substantially the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Mellon and also urge 
reasonable reduction of the corporation tax; 
exemption from taxation of salary paid em- 
ployes of American business firms who are com- 
pelled to reside abroad; improvement in tax 
adminstration by separating judicial and ad- 
minstrative functions; reduction as far as pos- 
sible of the special excise taxes recognized as 
necessary war measures and the Board of Tax 
Appeals to be continued with a maximum of 
28-members until at least July 1, 1927. (Un- 
less the latter is done the Board will be reduced 
by law to seven in June, 1926 and that number 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered suffcient to efficiently care for the 
cases coming before them.) 

More general attention appears to be di- 
rected to the inheritance tax question than any 
one other feature. Recommendations of the 
National Committee on Inheritance Taxation 
have been presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee by Chairman Delano and proposed 
repeal of the Federal estate tax at the end 
of six years. During the intervening period 
under this plan there would be a downward re- 
vision of the tax with a credit allowance against 
the Federal tax of state taxes up to 80% of 
the Federal tax. The present law allows a 
credit of only 25%. 

The National Committee on Inheritance 
Taxation was formed last winter at Wash- 
ington at a conference held under the auspices 
of the National Tax Association and Profes- 
sor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale, taxation advis- 
or to the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, is a member of the Committee. The 
Delano plan, as it is being commonly called 
has created. a stir and in its main principles 
has met with the approval of Chairman Green 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who how- 
ever stands for state uniformity. 

The Governors of a large number of states, 
and representatives of scores of national or 
trade organizations have appeared before the 
Committee to urge repeal of the estate tax. In 
appearing in behalf of the American Bankers 
Association, F. W. Denio, vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company said “ We do not 
argue that the Federal Government has not the 
legal right or power to interfere with the do- 
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mestic policies of states by passing legislation 
which tends to coerce the states in their domes- 
tic policies to conform with the ideas as to what 
is proper. What we do say is that in our 
opinion, if the Federal Government can raise 
its necessary revenue under a sound system of 
taxation which does not interfere with the do- 
mestic policies of the various states, we are en- 
titled to expect that it will raise Federal rev- 
enues without such interference, and that it 
will repeal tax laws which have that effect at 
the earliest moment they become unnecessary. 
“The Supreme Court in the child labor law 
case set forth the reasonable principle that 
Congress had no authority to accomplish by 
indirection, through the instrumentality of tax- 
ation, social reforms in the several states, 
power to do which was not directly conferred. 
In spite of plausible argument we cannot but 
feel that the real, basic reason guiding many 
of those who, in spite of its relatively low yield 
and superfluous nature, urge the further reten- 
tion of the Federal estate tax, is that it tends 
to bring about a redistribution of wealth in 
accordance with their views as to what consti- 
tutes national social reform. This is a respon- 
sibility which the states have not yet intention- 
ally conferred on the Federal Government and 
which a Congress actuated by a keen desire to 
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live up to the spirit of the constitution will be 
slow to undertake until it has been explicitly 
conferred.” 

Governor Trumbull was represented at the 
hearing by Professor Fairchild who also pre- 
sented a similar resolution in behalf of the 
New England Tax Officials Association. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has issued a report dealing with tax reduction 
in which the recommendations are practically 
in accord with the others under discussion, but 
include repeal of the internal revenue tax on 
automobile parts and accessories and on trucks, 
as well as complete elimination, as rapidly as 
possible of the tax on automobiles. The es- 
timated loss of revenue under the Treasury 
plan would amount to $140,000,000 the first 
calendar year, and under the Conference Board 
plan would be 50% higher. The Conference 
Board report places particular emphasis upon 
changes which would tend to produce increase 
in eficiency of administration such as_ provi- 
sions for insuring greater permanency in office 
and more adquate salaries for employes of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and centralized 
housing for the Bureau; appointment of a body 
authorized to settle back cases and elimination 
of the practice of obtaining forced waivers, so 
objectionable in the past. 








E. O. GOSS HONORED 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers held in St. Louis, 
October 26-28, E. O. Goss, president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company of Waterbury 
was elected vice-president and director from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Goss has for many years been very ac- 
tive in affairs of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut and is at the present time 
a member of its Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations. 

The convention, which was the thirtieth the 
organization has held, was presided over by 
President J. Edgerton and included ad- 
dresses by a large number of prominent in- 
dustrial leaders and governmental officials on 
such subjects as transportation, employment re- 
lations, foreign trade, taxation, immigration 
and trade conditions. 

A unique feature this year was the confer- 
ence of women interested in industry and 
among the speakers at this session was Howell 
Cheney of Cheney Brothers, South Manches- 
ter, and a member of the Research Committee 
of the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut. 


MINIMUM WAGE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


‘The Arizona minimum wage law for women 
has been held unconstitutional by the Supereme 
Court, affirming the decision of the Federal 
District Court for Arizona. Chief Justice 
Taft and Justice Holmes declared the action 
of the court based upon its previous decision 
which held invalid and unconstitutional the min- 
imum wage law of the District of Columbia. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas in the case 
of the Topeka Laundry Company v. Court of 
Industrial Relations has handed down a sim- 
ilar decision. The court states: “The Supreme 
Court of the United States is final interpreter 
of the Constitution of the United States. Its 
decisions interpreting the Constitution are 
binding on this court and the decision in the 
case of Adkins v. Children’s Hespital, holding 
the minimum wage act of Congress for the 
District of Columbia to be violative of the 


Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, makes it necessary for this 


court to declare the minimum wage law of this 
state to be void as contravening the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 

Other similar cases having to do with this 
question will be discussed later. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


GLASGO PROPERTY SOLD 

A sale of importance was recently completed 
in eastern Connecticut, when the American 
Thread Company of Willimantic sold its mill 
at Glasgow to a new corporation known as the 
Glasgow Finishing Company. The property 
in question was first operated as a paper mill 
in 1886 and was then known as the Griswold 
Paper Company. It went out of business in 
1874 and was taken over in 1881 by the 
Glasgo Yarn Mill Company, to be sold in 1899 
to the American Thread Company for use as a 
branch factory. 

NEW HAVEN ROAD SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 

EMPLOYES 

Increased interest in courses in railroad 
transportation, engineering and accounting has 
led the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Company 
this year to increase its employe scholarships 
for these courses. Four full scholarships and 
eight half-scholarships are being offered for 
railroad transportation and accounting, and for 
transportation and engineering. 

‘The former course takes two and the latter 
three years and all are given by railroad men. 


CHENEY BROTHERS OPEN NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


Cheney Brothers of South Manchester have 
opened New York headquarters at 34th Street 
and Madison Avenue. Ceremonies marked the 
opening of the building, which contains many 
art treasurers from here and abroad, including 
massive wrought iron and bronze doors by Ed- 
gar Brandt, famous French ferronier. 

POSSIBILITY OF AIRPLANE FACTORY 

IN HARTFORD 

Controlling stock in the Remington-Burnelli 
Aircraft Corporation has been bought by 
Thomas F. Garvan of Hartford, president of 
the Minerva Motors Company of America. 
It is understood that officials of the company 
have been investigating New England with a 
view to locating a factory here and that a 
location near Brainard Field would be accept- 
able. 

YALE AND TOWNE BUY 

The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany have purchased the Sager Lock Com- 
pany of North Chicago and the Barrows Lock 
Company of Lockport, Illinois. The com- 
panies, which employ about 200 each will be 
operated as separate units with Charles W. 
Sager, a vice-president of the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company in charge. 
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UNIONVILLE FIRM GOES OUT OF BUSINESS 

The Union Cutlery and Hardware Company 
of Unionville, of which F. T. Blish is presi- 
dent and J. J. Ramage, treasurer and general 
manager, has been dissolved. Mr. Blish, 
whose home is in South Manchester is now in 
llorida and Mr. Ramage expects to spend a 
large portion of his time in that state as he 
has made extensive investments there. 


LANDERS HEAD HONORED 

Charles F. Smith, chairman of the board ot 
directors of Landers, Frary and Clark of New 
Britain, recently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as head of that concern and his for- 
ty-third year of continuous service with it. Of- 
ficers and directors of the firm tendered Mr. 
Smith a testimonial dinner at the Farmington 
Country Club. 


THAMES TEXTILE COMPANY REORGANIZED 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of the 
Thames Textile Company of Norwich, the res- 
ignation was received of Arthur S. Cowan of 
Massachusetts, former president and treasurer, 
whose interests have been absorbed by Charles 
J. Twist of Norwich. Edwin H. Baker, Jr. 
was elected president and assistant treas- 
urer; Mr. Twist vice-president, treasurer and 
general manager, and Harold A. Johnson, sec- 
retary and superintendent. The company oc- 
cupies the property formerly known as the 
Shetucket mill of the Atlantic Carton Corpo- 
ration. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT FOR BIGELOW- 
HARTFORD 


W. P. Pearsall, formerly with M. J. Whit- 
tal & Sons of Worcester, has been newly 
appointed superintendent of the Thompsonville 
plant of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany, following the recent resignation of John 
W. Pierce. 

B. F. Connolly has been appointed manager 
of plants, a newly created position which in- 
cludes the factories in both Clinton and Thomp- 
sonville. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF OPEN SHOP 
CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Open Shop Con- 
ference of Connecticut will be held at the Strat- 
field Hotel in Bridgeport on Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 4th. Dinner will be served at seven 
o'clock in the ballroom and a speaker of note 
will address the gathering at that time. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


MOTOR VEHICLE LEGISLATION 


The Association is advised by Washington 
representatives and by others who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the feeling of Congress 
in regard to legislation that a bill will be en- 
acted the coming session of Congress which 
will have for its purpose the regulation of in- 
terstate motor bus and motor truck common 
carriers. The Association is at the present 
time engaged in drafting such legislation. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The special Coal Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, composed of E. W. Goss, chairman, 
K. P. Applegate and R. I. Neithercut, have 
completed a survey which has disclosed the fact 
that after November Ist the supply of anthra- 
cite coal in Connecticut will have been ex- 
hausted. The survey also indicates that 35% 
substitutes will be required. The committee 
has been engaged in a study of the situation 
since September Ist and has been successful in 
moving under through all-rail rates established 
under Docket I.C.C. 15006 a large tonnage of 
West Virginia coal, both in prepared sizes and 
in run of mine. Pennsylvania prepared sizes 
have also been utilized as have other anthra- 
cite substitutes. 

The Governor’s Committee, headed by E. 
W. Goss as representative on the New England 
Coal Conference, is composed of the Coal 
Committee of the Association; Grant N. Kier- 
stead, Frank Mitchell, and Theodore Lilley of 
the Connecticut Retail Coal Dealers Associa- 
tion; and James L. Linsley, J. O. Halliday, 
and George C. Long, Jr., representing the 
Connecticut State Chamber of Commerce. The 
deliberations of this committee cannot be made 
public until they receive the approval of the 
Governor. 


NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 


The New England Shippers Advisory Board 
met at the Hotel Bond in Hartford on October 
30. This organization is a voluntary one and 
is made up of shippers representing all indus- 
tries in New England. Chairman Higgins, of 
the Public Utilities Commission, made the 
principal address, while the address of welcome 
was extended by Mayor Stevens of Hartford. 
All angles of car service were discussed, and 
it is the opinion of the Association that this 
first meeting demonstrated the usefulness of 
the Board to shippers and the public in general. 


HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


At a recent meeting of Connecticut repre- 
sentatives in Congress, officers of -the Associa- 
tion urged the repeal of the Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution which directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to revise the entire freight rate 
structure of the country, giving preference to 
the movement of agricultural commodities and 
livestock. An extensive campaign will be car- 
ried on to bring about the repeal which would 
react to the detriment of New England man- 
ufacturers. 


PIG IRON RATES THROUGH NEW ENGLAND 


The Trafic Committee of the Association 
has made a complete study of the pig iron rates 
throughout New England. The study dis- 
closes the fact that the rates are entirely out 
of line and an effort will be made to readjust 
them. Interested members having any data 


on this subject should file it with the Traffic 
Committee. 


SNOW REMOVAL BOSTON POST ROAD 


In the past the manufacturers of the state 
shipping to the Port of New York have expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty because of the 
failure of the State of New York to remove 
snow on the Boston Post Road. Negotiations 
have been carried on and the Association has © 
been given assurances that the road will be 
kept open hereafter. 


CONSOLIDATION OF TERMINALS AT 
BRIDGEPORT 

The Trafic Committee of the Association 
advised the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Company 
that it was opposed to the abandonment of 
the Water Street station and the enlargement 
of the Whiting Street station, Bridgeport, to 
take care of all inbound and outbound tonnage. 
Plans are now under way for the elimination 
of the objectionable features of the plan as 
first considered. 


RENEW YOUR AUTO LICENSES 
EARLY AND SAVE THE STATE 


MONEY THAT CAN BETTER BE 
SPENT ON THE HIGHWAYS. 





Where 


coal is cleaned 


Mechanically 
by the 


Pneumo-Gravity 


Process 


UR mines are in the Central 

Pennsylvania field, Clear- 
field, Cambria and_ Indiana 
Counties, and are developed and 
mechanically equipped for an 
annual output of 4,000,000 tons. 
Shipping to New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, via New 
York Central, Cambria and In- 
diana, and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, and their connections. 


Tidewater deliveries at Canton 
Piers, Baltimore, Md., Port 
Richmond and Greenwich Piers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabethport, 
Port Liberty, and Pier 18, Jer- 
sey City, New York Harbor. 


Tipple and Pneumo-Gravity plant at one of several 
of our mines equipped with this Process. 


Here is a message of far-reaching economy to the power plant 
operator. It is concerned with cleaner coal, more uniformly 
prepared coal — mechanically cleaned coal. It means more 
stable stoker operation — less clinker trouble. 


After exhaustive tests, we have developed and put into oper- 


ation the PREUMO-GRAVITY process of coal cleaning. 


With consistent uniformity, this process removes slate, bone, 
and other impurities to a degree not heretofore practicable in 
commercial use. The human factor — faulty, unreliable — 
is entirely eliminated. No water is used — no excess weight 
results. The process handles anything from the finest sizes 
to three-inch lump. 


The low ash and sulphur content of PNEUMO-GRAVITY 
cleaned coal, combined with its uniformity, enable basic econ- 
omies that will appeal strongly to every power plant execu- 
tive. A trial lot of this coal will prove it. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


One Broapway, New York 


NorTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Operating Offices: ST. BENEDICT, Pa., Cambria County 








SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new 
or used equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of 
the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


1— Enameling oven. Approximately four feet square 
inside and fires by gasoline. 


Address S. E. 131. 


2— Drop hammers, Miner & Peck make, in good con- 
dition complete with over head drive. 
tions as follows: 

Weight, 350 Ibs. 
Length of stroke, about 4 feet. 
Manufacturers number, 3%. 


Specifica- 


Address S. E. 132. 


Cartridge brass as follows: 
a. 2,000 Ibs. of .o40 x 31/32”, 2 nos. hard. 
ik nae ¢ < © =" 2 poe bard. 


Samples on request. 


Address S. E. 133. 


FACTORY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


1. City factory, one brick building, 34% and 4% 
stories, modern mill construction, heavy wood 
floors, brick partitions. Floor space 34,000 square 
feet, 6,000 square feet additional in adjacent wood 
frame structure. Thoroughly equipped with of- 
fices, wash rooms, water, gas, electric light and 
power, telephone system, elevator and sprinkler 
system. ‘Transportation facilities convenient. In- 
surance and taxation reasonable. Good labor 
market. 


2. One story manufacturing plant, 32’ x 110’. Brick 
construction, well lighted, strong cement floor. 
Closely adjacent to trolley and about one quarter 
mile from railroad. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without 
charge. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


EXECUTIVE'S ASSISTANT — 30 years old, mar- 
ried. Six and one-half years experience in various 
departments of a concern manufacturing office appli- 
ances. Last four years have been given to the sell- 
ing and advertising problems of the company. As- 
sisted president in handling sales force and also 
served as advertising manager for publication and 
direct-mail advertising. Due to recent merger of 
company, seeks connection with Connecticut concern, 
preferably near New Haven. Address P. W. 182. 


ACCOUNTANT — Young man with about 8 years 
practical experience in bank, insurance and general 
bookkeeping and accounting desires position with in- 
dustriai concern. Night school courses for several 
years in banking and accountancy. Graduate Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and member National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. Address P. W. 183. 


PATTERN SUPERINTENDENT—Man with wide 
experience and thorough training and who has for- 
merly conducted his own business in another state 
seeks connection with Connecticut industry. Has gen- 
eral knowledge of foundry practice, pattern estimat- 
ing, weight and prices of castings, etc. Address P. 
W. 184. 


COST ACCOUNTANT — Age 27, single. Gradu- 
ate of Wharton School of Finance. Experience in 
general accounting, special research and _ statistical 
work with large manufacturing concern for four 
years. Desires industrial connection. Address P. W. 
185. 
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.and one year as salesman. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT—Age 29, grad- 
uate of Lowell Textile Evening School. Experience 
in departments of woolen mill includes office, payroll, 
stock and production records, costs, etc.; spinning, 
dressing, weaving, finishing, dyeing, shipping. Ad- 
dress P. W. 186. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE — Experience includes 
several years with railroad company in capacity of 
chief clerk to comptroller and assistant treasurer of 
subsidiary companies. During war had charge of 
treasury office of large ship repair company employ- 
ing seven thousand. Seeks connection with industrial 
concern as treasurer, auditor or executive assistant. 
Address P. W. 187. 


BOOKKEEPER OR CLERICAL ASSISTANT — 
High school graduate. Experience includes two years 
statistical work, two years with telephone company 
Address P. W. 188. 


SHIPPING ROOM FOREMAN — Wide experieace 
as foreman of receiving and shipping departments, 
warehouse etc. Now in Providence and wishes to 
locate in Connecticut. Address P. W. 189. 


CLERK — Age 21. One year in Naval Academy. 
Familiar with drafting, Spanish and higher mathe- 


matics. Seeks position as statistical clerk. Address 
P. W. 190. 


EXECUTIVE — Formerly treasurer, secretary and 
sales manager of industrial concerns. Desirous of 
locating in Connecticut where there is opportunity to 
secure interest in business. Address P. W. 191. 
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NewEngland 


While we have one of the 
finest engraving plants in New 
England—we are just as much 
interested in a 2” line engrav- 
ing as in a complete catalog. 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bldg. 172 High St. 





BRIDGEPORT New Haven HARTFORD 


. - 49 Cannon St 183 Ann St. 
Exception 


Makes the Rule Elevators 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 

IN every branch of human 

. “MADE IN CONNECTICUT” 

enterprise, some one firm 

stands out as an example to A reputation built on 
P thirty y 1 work. 

all others, as the highest type ORT ae ee 


of honorable achievement in Site 


its particular line of endeavor. The Mantifacturers Association of Connecticut from 
‘ ‘ ‘ tts birth 

The forwarding business 1S The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A, 

no exception to the rule The National Association of Manufacturers 


The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


FACTORY ano MAIN OFFICE 
250 AsHmun St.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


F. B. FarnswortuH, President and Treasurer 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Paut B. FarnswortnH, Secretary 








Number 9 
of a 
Series 


SCHOOL CHILDREN, WINDING GULF COLLIERY 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS WINDING GULF NEW RIVER 


Nature’s 
Purest 


Deposit 


#* 


A Product 
of the 
Ages 


SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL 


is non-union mined in the Beckley Seam by the 
Winding Gulf Colliery Company, 
Winding Gulf, W. Va. 


The most efficient and economical fuel for any purpose— 

household or factory—because it is smokeless, clinkerless, 

sootless, gives up the most heat per dollar and stores with- 
out spontaneous combustion. 


For Household Use 
EGG 
NUT 
STOVE 
DOMESTIC LUMPY MINE RUN 
FOR SHIPMENT ALL—RAIL 


For Factory Use 
MINE RUN 
SLACK 
BLACKSMITHING 
FROM NEW HAVEN AND ALLYNS POINT 


—Always available from storage at New Haven— 


H. E. FRIEND & CO., INc. 


New Haven 


177 Church Street 
Telephone Colony 5440 


Analysis 
Moisture 1.02 
Volatile 17.53 
Carbon 77.41 
Ash 4.04 
Sulphur 55 
B. T.U. (As R) 15,078 
B. T. U. (Dry) 15,233 
Ash Fusion3,000°Plus 











